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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


Dear Eprrors:—I presume that the more 
intelligent and reflecting portion of your 
readers must feel a deep interest in the Brah- 
mo Somaj reformation, which is now seeking 
to Christianize the population of India—in- 
deed, to re-Christianize the whole Christian 
world to a simpler and better Christianity. 
The subject has been vividly presented within 
the last few months by a transient visit from 
one of its leaders, Mozoomdar, and the simul- 
taneous publication of his book, “The Orien- 
tal Christ.” Our author professes to be the 
expounder of and often quotes from the writ- 
ings of Keshub Chunder Sen, the assumed 
apostle of Christ in India. 

If the reader will carefully compare the 
narratives of the religious experiences, deep 
spiritual exercises and more matured senti- 
ments of George Fox and Chunder Sen, he 
can hardly fail to find many and striking co- 
incidences, notwithstanding the wide differ- 
ence between the Western theology and the 
Eastern mytho-theology, and between the 
idioms of their respective languages. The 
means for such an inquiry are rendered more 
accessible by Mozoomdar’s book, from the 
introduction of which, what follows is con- 
densed, as far as practicable, verbatim. His 
more obvious use of Chunder Sen’s language 
I have distinguished by quotation marks. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, 
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has made three authoritative statements of 
his principles, as successively developed. 

I. The first was his lecture on “ Jesus 
Christ, Europe and Asia, 1866.” 

With all the light of his genius and elo- 
quence he held forth Christ* as the great man 
and the mighty reformer “sent by' Providence 
to reform and to regenerate mankind, and 
who had received from Him power and wis- 
dom for that great work.” Chunder Sen, 
after setting forth, in glowing sentiments, the 
moral greatness of Christ, “ His tenderness 
and humility, His lamb-like meekness and 
simplicity, His heart full of mercy and for- 
giving kindness, and, on the other hand, His 
firm, resolute, unyielding adherence to truth,” 
declared, in a breathless climax, “Verily, 
Jesus was above ordinary humanity.” 

If. It was not until thirteen years after 
this primary utterance respecting “Jesus 
Christ, Europe and Asia,” that Keshub 
Chunder Sen delivered his second statement, 
entitled “ India asks, Who is Christ?” 

He said, “ England has sent to us, after all, 
a Western Christ. It seems that the Christ 
that has come to us is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about Him, 
and with the temper and spirit of an English- 
man in him. Hence it is that the Hindu 
people shrink back and say, ‘ Who is this 
revolutionary reformer, who is trying to sap 


*It is a pity he did not use the name Jesus instead 
of Christ in this and some other places, 
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the foundations of native society? Why 
should you Hindus go to England to learn 
Christ? There we find apostolic Christianity 
almost gone—there we find the life of Christ 
formulated into lifeless forms and antiquated 
symbols.’ ” 

Keshub Chunder Sen asks, “ Is Christ alto- 
gether human? Are we satisfied that there 
is nothing but earthly humanity in Him? The 
Omniscience of God knew from the beginning 
the destinies of men. It grasped all the 
measures and magnitudes of evil in man’s 
nature. It grasped, also, the ways and means 
by which they might be delivered from the 
evils which encompass them. The future 
Christ, as God had meant to create Him, the 
potential energy of the yet unborn Christ, 
existed in the eternal depths, in the dispensa- 
tion which was to come in the fullness of 
time. He was the thought and energy of 
God. Christ pre-existed as an idea, as a plan 
of life, as a predetermined dispensation yet 
to be realized. He lives in all Christian lives 
and in all Christian influences at work around 
us, like an all-pervading leaven, mysteriously 
and imperceptibly leavening the bias of mil- 
lions of men and women.” 

The consideration of Chunder Sen’s third 
lecture, on the Marvelous Mystery of the 
Trinity, must be left for the present. 


The almost simultaneous development of a 
trio of such men as Rhamahun Roy, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and Mozoomdar, in the far-off 
Indies—heathen land, so called—is an event 


likely to be long remembered. To many 
minds it presents conclusive and consoling 
evidence that He who gave that people exist- 
ence is also watching over them for their 
good. They may err, but may they not also 
read lessons of deep instruction to peoples 
who possess higher intelligence and civiliza- 
tion? Under the guidance of Divine Wis- 
dom, may we not even hope that their high- 
est ambition may be realized—the re-Chris- 
tianization of the corrupt Christianity of the 
Western nations ? E 

Sylvania, First mo. 16th, 1884. 

Am J to be silent lest I should be whispered 
about or suspected or called “dangerous,” 
“ broad,” “ latitudinarian,” “atheistic?” So 
long as I have a good conscience toward God, 
and have his sun to shine on me, and can 
hear the birds singing, I can walk across the 
earth with a joyful and free heart. Let them 
call me “ broad;” I desire to be broad as the 
charity of Almighty God, who maketh his 
sun to shine on the evil and the good ; who 
hateth no man, and who loveth the poorest 
Hindu more than all their committees or all 
their churches. But, while I long for that 
breadth of charity, I desire to be narrow,— 
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narrow as God’s righteousness, which, as a 
sharp sword, can separate between eternal 
right and eternal wrong.— Norman Macleod. 


—_——-—~er————- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 


It is not well to take too gloomy a view of 
the slow progress of the Temperance Cause, 
or to entertain serious doubts of the final 
overthrow of the traffic in intoxicating bever- 
ages. 

Tt cannot be denied that the present aspect 
of the work has many discouraging features. 
The flood of crime and wretchedness that 
confronts the workers ought to awaken every 
intelligent mind to the necessity of some 
movement that will turn the tide in favor of 
sobriety and good morals. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
drunkenness is apparently on the increase, 
but so is our foreign population, and possibly 
at the same ratio. The immigrants are 
largely drawn from the lowest stratum of 
European society and they swell the ranks of 
the dealers in and the consumers of intoxi- 
cants. While this is true, it is equally ap- 
parent that the native population of the better 
classes are rapidly ranging themselves under 
the banner of Temperance, and the regulation 
of the‘liquor traffic, while a growing influence 
in favor of total abstinence is pervading our 
entire social life. 

To see where we now stand on this all- 
important question it is necessary to go back . 
to the time antedating the present temperance 
agitation which was begun about a century 
ago. There are few of us who have passed 
threescore, especially if our homes were south 
of “Mason and Dixon’s line,” who have not 
very vivid remembrances that correspond 
with the following extract from the old Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia, of 1830, written by one 
familiar with the social customs of that period. 
He says: 

“A fashion at the South was to take a glass 
of whisky, flavored with mint, soon after 
waking, and so conducive to health was this 
nostrum esteemed, that no sex, and scarcely 
any age, were deemed exempt from its appli- 
cation. At eleven o’clock, while mixtures, 
under various peculiar names—sling, toddy, 
flip, etc.—solicited the appetite at the bar of 
the common tippling shop, the offices of pro- 
fessional men and counting-rooms dismissed 
their occupants for a half-hour to regale them- 
selves at a neighbor’s or a coffee-house with 
punch, hot or cold, according to the season. 
. The dinner hour arrived, according 
to the different customs of the different dis- 
tricts of the country, whisky and water, cu- 
riously flavored with apples, or brandy and 
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water, introduced the feast ; whisky or brandy 
and water helped it through; and whisky or 
brandy, without water, secured its safe diges- 
tion, not again to be used in any more formal 
manner than for the relief of occasional thirst 
or for the entertainment of a friend, until the 
last appeal should be made to them to secure 
a sound night’s sleep. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“No doubt there were numbers that did 
not use ardent spirits; but it was not because 
they were not perpetually in their way. They 
were an established article of diet, almost as 
much as bread; and with many they were in 
much more frequent use. The friend who did 
not testify his welcome, and the employer who 
did not provide bountifully of them for his 
help, was held niggardly; and there was no 
special meeting, not even of the most formal 
or sacred kind, where it was considered in- 
decorous, scarcely any place where it was not 
thought necessary to produce them. The con- 
sequence was that what the great majority 
indulged in without scruple, large numbers 
indulged in without restraint.” 

The same was to a large extent true of 
every section of our land. At the birth, 
as at the burial, at marriage feasts, at public 
sales, and at the social call, wine or toddy, 
brandy, gin, or some other fiery intoxicant 
flowed freely as water. The vice of intem- 
perance was interwoven with the entire net- 
work of social life. The pulpit and*even the 
gallery of the meeting-house, was trodden by 
men whose steps were made unsteady by their 
potations; legislative halls, and the judge’s 
bench were not exempt from the vice, and the 
tone of public sentiment was too low to offer 
any opposing influence. 

A writer in the Independent has been col- 
lecting testimony from various trustworthy 
sources, on this subject, from which it will be 
seen how entirely the drink habit had gained 
the ascendancy. A town iv New England is 
cited as an average of the state of things in 
the rural districts at the beginning of the 
present century. The writer says: 

“Only four floors in the town with carpets 
on them, but four houses painted white, and 
not more than ten four-wheeled vehicles. 
Even whitewash on the walls of the rooms 
was very seldom used. Nor was the differ- 
ence in the times merely. Real poverty was 
the cause. Even in the condition in which 
they did live, there were few who had money 
at interest, compared with those who were in 
debt and those whose farms were mortgaged. 
Property was constantly changing hands, by 
the foreclosure of mortgages and insolvency. 
But the expense of living then, as compared 
with now, was very small. What was, then, 
the reason for this depression in worldly cir- 
cumstances? Their gains were consumed, 


and they were oppressed by the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. At least one man in every 
score became a drunkard, and not a few 
women were addicted to habits of intemper- 
ance. Forty years ago there was probably 
not one in five hundred who did not believe 
that the use of intoxicating drinks, as a 
beverage, was absolutely needful.” 

We are hardly willing to believe that the 
settlements of Friends were not exceptions to 
this dark picture, though even among these 
the moderate use of liquors was considered 
necessary to health. 

It is to Philadelphia’s eminent citizen, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, more than perhaps any other 
individual, that the Temperance Cause owes 
its origin. Our physicians of to-day who are 
so loath to banish intoxicants from the list 
of remedies may well take a lesson from this 
fearless and conscientious man whose skill 
and learning made him illustrious in two 
hemispheres. It is on record that a young 
priest from the West Indies consulted the 
Doctor in regard toa lung trouble, and garlic 
was prescribed. The patient improved under 
the treatment, but asked if he might not “add 
some ‘Geneva,’ to make it more palatable.” 
“No,” replied the Doctor, with emphasis ; 
“ No man shall look me in the face on the 
day of judgment and tell the Almighty that 
Doctor Rush made him a drunkard.” 

It was a bold stand, and only a man lifted 


| far above the common level of society as it 


then existed, could have ventured upon such 
an attitude. It was his high character and 
the influence that it gave him in his profes- 
sion and among all grades of society that 
made it possible. 

Only three generations have passed, and 
what solid gain is ours! Liquor dealers find 
it necessary to band together to stop the tide 
of prohibition that threatetis to overwhelm 
them. One is reminded of the silversmiths of 
old that made shrines for the goddess Diana, 
who, when their craft was in danger through 
the preaching of the apostles, came together 
shouting “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
But it was to no purpose then, nor will it stay 
the onward movement now. We must not 
expect too much, or be discouraged that some 
of those to whom we look as leaders stand 
aloof, rather let us rejoice that the foremost 
ranks of Prohibition are filled largely with 
men and women of the highest culture and 
the most unquestioned piety, that the most 
eminent physicians in our own and other 
lands are enrolled among its advocates, and 
in every department of civil and social life 
the leaven is at work. Surely, in view of 
what has already been accomplished, every 
friend of Temperance may hopefully go for- 
ward, gathering up facts that will add to his 
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store of knowledge, and enable him to exert 
an influence upon some other mind waiting 
for the light that he may have to offer. 

; L. J. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MESSAGE OF CONSOLATION. 


If there is room in Friends’ Intelligencer, I 
would like to send the Spirit’s greeting to 
some remote sections, to isolated neighbor- 
hoods, to the solitary in families, to the sick 
in their chambers, shut out from the busy 
world, worn perhaps, with physical suffering 
that yields not to remedies, patiently waiting 
the summons home. Our Heavenly Father 
encircles all these with His love. 

The mission of some is suffering; others, 
action ; others, prophetic vision. To some is 
given a silent flow of deep and hidden life 
that language fails to express. Each of these 
allotments, rightly occupied tends to glorify 
the Giver and bless His children. Let none 
think, “I am of no account, because out of 
sight.” He that is omniscient has a service 
for thee also, and a reward in store out of 
the abundance of His grace. 

From experience I can enter into all these 
conditions, therefore I send the salutation of 
love unfeigned, “by the word of God and 
the testimony of Jesus Christ,” with that hope: 
oo is an anchor to the soul, sure and stead- 

ast. 

All have need to watch and pray, lest we 
become lukewarm, and cast away the shield 
of faith, as though it had not been anointed 


with oil. Saran Hunt. 
First month, 1884. F 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY RICHES. 

And behold one came and said unto Him, Good 
Master, what thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal Iife?—-Matthew xix: 16, 

Probably a thousand years before the lan- 
guage quoted above was addressed to Jesus, 
the following quotation formed a part of the 
Vedas, the written law of the Brahmins. 

- “ But of all pure things, purity in acquiring 
wealth is pronounced the most excellent: 
since he who gains wealth with clean hands 
is truly pure; not he who is purified merely 
with earth and water.” 

From this remote period to the present 
time, men have engaged in earnest inquiry 
as to whether those who acqfire large posses- 
sions are excluded from a participation in 
the joys of the heavenly state to which all 
aspire. 

The text of this article refers to a young 
man who had great possessions, who came to 
Jesus and sought information as to what good 
act he might perform in order to secure eter- 
nal life. When his attention was called to 
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his obligations with reference to the com- 
mandments, he declared he had kept all from 
his youth up. “What lackI yet?’ “Ifthou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven : and come and follow me.” 
The account, as we have it, justifies the con- 
clusion that up to the time of the young man 
coming under the influence of the teachings 
of Jesus he had lived a life of conformity to 
the moral law, but as he listened to the 
spiritual Jessons of Jesus, there came over 
him a condition of disquiet, an earnest long- 
ing for a higher, a more spiritual life. As 
this condition continued, he felt himself called 
upon to enter into some active life, to the per- 
formance of some act which he as well as his 
fellow-men would call good. In this condi- 
tion of mind he approached Jesus, and calling 
him “Good Master,” asked his question. It 
appears to me that the first lesson taught by 
the reply of Jesus, was that the young man 
had made a mistake in carrying his burden 
tohim. “Why callest thou me good? there 
is none good but God.” Therefore, if he 
would know the will of Divine Goodness con- 
cerning himself, he must carry his burden to 
God. This doctrine is especially apparent in 
the teachings of Jesus, and his rebuke of the 
young man was entirely consistent. The next 
lesson taught is, that if he desired to be in- 
formed by Jesus what he should do in his 
emergency, that which Jesus told him to do, 
was strictly in the line of his own experience. 
“If thou wilt be perfect,” put away that upon 
which thy heart is now centered ; “and come 
and follow me.” Jesus had long before come 
under the influence of Divine Goodness, and 
he well knew the result; therefore he could 
not give any other counsel. Evidently, this 
was not what the young man expected or de- 
sired, as he went away sorrowing. As human 
nature shows itself to us, we are justified in 
concluding, that as he had an exalted idea 
of the power of money, he had in his mind 
the thought that the good thing which he 
would be required to do, would be something 
by which his fellows would be benefited, and 
he glorified by them. If his own desires in 
the matter had been furthered by a sugges- 
tion on the part of Jesus, how willingly he 
would have responded; and how glorious 
would have been the confirmation. Not hav- 
ing wrestled long enough with the enemy, he 
could only sorrow at the sacrifice required of 
him. Whatever confidence he had in Jesus, 
he was not yet prepared to follow his com- 
mands. 

In considering this subject it is very essen- 
tial that we understand what is meant by the 
expressions used by Jesus, such as, “If thou 
wilt be perfect,” “The kingdom of God,” 
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“The kingdom of heaven.” They undoubt- 
edly all have the same signification, and are 
fully explained byhim. The, many parables 
which he uses when speaking of these condi- 
tions very clearly lead us to the comprehen- 
sion of a condition of our individuality, 
wherein the animal nature is entirely subser- 
vient to the spiritual, where a knowledge of 
the Divine presence is positive, uot specula- 
tive, and where the love of God is supreme; 
a condition wherein all duties which devolve 
upon us, whether they refer to ourselves or to 
our fellows, are performed strictly as directed 
by the Divine Master; a condition wherein 
we are constantly seeking for the light, and 
having found it; follow whithersoever it leads. 
The history of the human family tells of 
many men who have known of this condition, 
and lived under its influence. As we become 
acquainted with the lives-of these, we find in 
every case they were men with undivided 
hearts. Seeking this perfect condition, this 
kingdom of heaven, they have ever served 
God and never mammon. Now, those who 
are engrossed by the material things of this 
life, who are entirely absorbed in money- 
getting, who pursue this desire selfishly, what- 
ever may be their condition in the world to 
come, they most assuredly cannot know any- 
thing of this kingdom of God. They are 
those whom Jesus designates as “rich men,” 
and it is simply impossible for them to know 
anything of being perfect, because they have 
not sought it. The endowment of colleges, 
the building of hospitals or churches may be 
very proper for them to do, but it cannot buy 
them the kingdom of God. 

Riches are, however, comparative, and all 
men who have large possessions are not neces- 
sarily rich in the sense we are considering. 
We are not permitted to judge our fellows, 
but those who lift themselves high above 
other men are necessarily conspicuous, as are 
their actions. 

According to the beauty of Divine order, 
all men are called to labor, but not in the 
same field, neither are they all to gather the 
same harvest. Someare to gather corn, some 
oil, and some wine; some are to be hewers of 
wood, some drawers of water; some are to be 
masters, some laborers in the vineyards. Some 
must be exalted, some abased, but all are sub- 
ject to the same law; if they would know 
God they must seek him where he is to be 
found ; if they would have him dwell in their 
hearts, they must not allow other loves to 
usurp his place. J. W.G. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo., 1883. 





“Tue light of friendship, like phosphorous, 
is seen most plainly when all around is dark,” 
—Anon, 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


The unpardonable sin of Matthew’s Gospel 
may be the deliberate and persistent closing 
of the mind against the highest and holiest 
impulses of the soul. In ‘other words, it is 
the closing of the spiritual ear against the 
Divine Voice. This is blasphemy against the 


Spirit, for which the sternest word of the 


Blessed Jesus was reserved. A recent writer 
shows how this divine Teacher was moved to 
such vehement utterance: 


“Tt was the Sabbath, and conventional 
religion had on its piety clothes. The little 
band of reformers were traveling along upon 
their generous mission. They were jealously 
watched by the Jewish deacons lest the jour- 
ney might exceed the prescribed limits of the 
Sabbath day. The hungry men pluck the 
heads of the ripening grain asthey hurry along. 
Law and custom made this permissible on 
every other day, but the guardians of piety 
remind them that it is unlawful on the Sab- 
bath. He replies that this is nothing but 
what their great King David did before them; 
that the temple-priests are exempt from this 


-restriction; and that here is greater than tem- 


ple service, did they but understand the spirit 
of the saying ‘I will have mercy and wa 

e 
enters the synagogue; a poor cripple attracts 
the attention of this physician who lived 
before the line between bodily and spiritual 
disease was as sharply drawn as at the present 
time. He is as anxious to relieve the sufferer 
in the one direction asin the other. But they 
interpose with the question, ‘Is it lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day?’ He retorts, ‘Is 
it not lawful to do well on the Sabbath day ? 
Even they would not object to help a sheep 


out of a pit on the Sabbath. How much 


more is a man than asheep? The Pharisees 
hold council against him that they may destroy 
him. He quietly withdraws and continues 
his benevolent work with the multitude fol- 
lowing. Even the maniac, if we are to be- 
lieve the record, was soothed by his presence, 
and the insane were pacified by his word.. 
Still the persecuting critics follow. Even 
his good deeds they ascribe to an evil inspira- 
tion. ‘This fellow casts out devils by Be- 
elzebub.’ Thus it was that more and more 
clearly did he come to see that their piety 
was but a thin varnish. He saw the cold 
cruelty of their lives directed by, expediency 
and policy. He saw how they were drawing 
the bars on their own souls, bolting them- 
selves inside the dungeons of tradition, and 
enslaving their own spirits in the fetters of 
conventional dogma and conservative death. 
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Then it jwas that a righteous indignation 
burned within him, and with a voice burdened 
with feeling, his eye kindling with heavenly 
contempt for things mean and truckling, he 
declares that the sins and blasphemies which 
they are so vigilant in avoiding are but tri- 
fling compared with that awful blasphemy 
against the sanctity of their own better selves, 
the sin against the Holy Spirit working in 
their breasts. ‘ This is what will permanently 
cripple you. This is the crime from which 
you cannot escape and which you cannot for- 
get. Crimes born out of ignorance and pas- 
sion, the product of weakness, God in His 
mercy will deal kindly with. But this cool, 
calculating spirit of selfishness, this deliberate 
defiance to the divine dictates of justice, the 
promptings of love, the leadings of reason are 
crimes so heinous that they smell rank in 
heaven. The crime of crimes is this crime 
against your own conscience ; the murder of 
murders is the strangling of your own ideas ; 
the robbery that cheapens all other thefts is 
that calculating cowardice that deliberately 
robs the future of your honest word—that 
cheats humanity of the honest man or the 
frank woman that God intended to give to it 
through you. If there be an unpardonable 
sin, it is that which, from the craven motives 
of expediency or cowardice, robs the soul ;— 
the intellect, of its integrity, and the heart of 
the sweet candor that is the noblest ornament 
of man and the finest grace of woman. Ido 
believe that it will yet appear that this is the 
crime of crimes, perhaps the greatest sin 
mortals are capable of.” 


“Oh! if we could fully realize the way 
this sin against the Holy Spirit within, burns 
itself into the core of the soul that commits 
it, we, too, would see with Jesus that of all 
sins this is the most lasting and its conse- 

uences are the most difficult to overcome. 

ther sins sow tares in our garden which will 
greatly interfere with the growth of our fruit 
and flowers ;_ and it will take much time and 
trouble to eradicate them. But this sin 
against the Spirit of God in the human soul, 
this indignity offered to the accumulated ex- 
perience of the past, this turning a deaf ear 
to the blended voices of our forefathers 
speaking to us in what to-day we call con- 
science and intution, like the pillagers of 
ancient cities sows our garden with salt, ren- 
dering it incapable of producing tares or fruit, 
weeds or flowers; and the latter condition is 
as much more deplorable than the former as 
a barren desert is more unpromising than a 
tangled thicket.” 





Practices is the best teacher of all spiritual 
attainments, 





A CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE. 

It is not too much to say that the sunshiny 
people of every-day life are the ones who 
draw to themselves the love and confidence of 
young and old, and who in return diffuse a 
genial atmosphere of hope and happiness 
that ‘it is good to live in. One sometimes 
hears young people, who have not learned to 
weigh the gifts of life aright, sighing because 
they have no talent for music, for art, or for 
poetry. They regret that they cannot shine 
by their abilities. But upon such people 
nature often confers the greater blessing of 
being able to shine in life by the glow of 
their good nature. This is a talent which 
cannot be hidden: its very nature is to radi- 
ate. Like the delicious attar of roses, it 
penetrates all wrappings, and betrays itself to 
every comer. Such people have a mission in 
life. They are godsends to those of gloomy 
disposition, showing the beauty of a sunny 
life, and enticing others to follow the same 
bright way. 

Others are born with a scowl on their baby 
brows. Unwelcome little actors on life’s great 
stage, they show the inhospitable reception 
given them by unmistakable signs of cross 
and ugly feeling. But even such babies can 
be coaxed into a smile, and little by little 
ushered into a cheerful frame of mind. When 
this inborn discontent is not thus turned at 
the outset toward the sunlight, the unhappy 
wail of infancy too often becomes the petu- 
lance of childhood, the surliness of youth, 
and the peevishness of old age. The ugly 
man, whom his children fear, his wife dreads, 
and his neighbors dislike, was perhaps the 
baby that could not be “ pleased with a rat- 
tle, tickled with a straw.” . 

Cheerfulness is a matter of temperament, 
then? Of course, in part. ‘But what a world 
this would be to live in, if temperaments 
were made of cast iron! Far from it. They 
are living, elastic, capable of change. For 
the child, one is ready with the excuse of 
inheritance or the lack of pleasant training. 
But, for men and women, who have reached 
the age of deciding for themselves, this ex- 
cuse for a glum face is not enough. If a 
cheerful countenance was not a gift of nature, 
it should be one of grace. The wise philoso- 
phy that teaches one to make the best of 
things is, at the same time, the real beautifier 
of the human face. No other cosmetic so 
smooths out the wrinkles of care, and gives 
to the lips such pleasant curves. No mental 
discipline from books yields such solid 
strength as the sense of conquering circum- 
stances and mastering distress or turning 
bitter into sweet, as the bee finds honey in a 
weed, It is not enough to say, “I was born 
sullen.” This is certainly a misfortune; but 
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you have come into a world of sunshine, 
where a cheerful philosophy, a cheerful reli- 
gion, and cheerful friends stand ready to aid 
all downcast souls. It is not easy to over- 
come the natural gloom that envelops some 
lives; but when, by will and determination, 
one has broken down the walls of self, so that 
the sunshine can come in and out, what a 
reward awaits one? All at once, life seems 
worth living. The hard places are made 
easy, and the rough places plain. Pleasant 
things and people are discoverd in the most 
unlooked-for spots. The countenance of na- 
ture, even, assumes a different appearance. 
The winter does not seem so cold or the sum- 
mer so hot, work is not so fatiguing nor plea- 
sure so frivolous. 

Happiness is less a matter of external con- 
dition than is supposed. If it were, the 
robust and strong should “laugh and sing” 
for very joy in existence, and the invalid 
should repine. This must be so to a certain 
extent. Sickness is depressing. Many a one, 
bowed down by the yoke of invalidism, be- 
comes despondent and gloomy. Renewed 
health gives not only freedom of body, but 
sets the spirits free. Good temper and happy 
thoughts return with a bound, as a field of 
grain prostrated by the storm springs up 
when the sunshine beats upon it. But even 
the sick-room often reveals the graces of the 
cheerful spirit. The patient sufferers have 
overcome the bitterness of pain by a strong, 
sweet will. : ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 

Were favorable conditions alone the cause 
of happiness, then easy-going wealth ought 
always to be laughing and content; but, in 
reality, the spirit of good cheer is quite as 
often found in the homes of the poor. What 
burdens of pain and woe the perennial good- 
nature of the slaves enabled them to endure! 
They could say with Samuel Johnson— 


“* Still to ourselves, in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find.” 

Fortunate are they who have bubbling up 
in their hearts a spring of perpetual happi- 
ness, who go through life without grumbling, 
who involuntarily shut their eyes to every- 
thing that would make them cross or bearish. 
Such people are walking sunbeams. They 
light up homes and hearts by their presence, 
and do more for humanity by simply existing 
in the midst of it than the fault-finder with 
his best efforts. The proverb says that “a 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance,” 
but just as surely does a cheerful countenance 
make happy hearts wherever it appears. 

There is enough of gloom, of sorrow, of 
wretchedness in this world. Groaning over 
it does{not lessen the weight of woe. Solemn 
faces do not inspire one to put his shoulder 














Sorrow is easier to bear, if one is determined 
to see the blessings as well as the losses. Sick- 
ness loses half its horrors, when the uncom- 
plaining heart beats with hope. So many and 
so rich are the blessings that come with men- 
tal sunshine that, did we but half appreciate 


them, we should promise with Richard’s 
Queen to— 


“ Lay aside life-harming heaviness, 
And entertain a cheerful disposition.” 


— Christian Register. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


To tHE Eprirors:—I notice in Friends’ 
Intelligencer (No. 48, page 764), a reminder 
of Wm. Penn’s, which took my attention— 
“See that thou copy no man, save in the 
matter of faithfulness,” and I have thought 
- is needed for us Friends at the present 

ay. 

I have wondered whether we have not 
overlooked this, and whether the language of 
Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. i: 12, 13), is 
not applicable to us—* Now, this I say, that 
every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and [ 
of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. 
Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 














‘you; or were ye baptized in the name of 


Paul?” Are not Friends following too much 
after Fox, too much after Penn, and too 
much after Hicks, forgetting who is the 
Head? Let us, then, come to Christ. Let 
us not forget what Peter, James and John 
saw on the mount—Christ transfigured before 
them, and with Him appeared two men 
Moses and Elias, in glory ; and, when Peter 
proposed making a tabernacle to each, “a 
cloud overshadowed them,” and a voice was 
heard saying, “ This is My beloved Son; hear 
Him,” and “when the voice was past Jesus 
was found alone.” Let:us listen to Him, 
remembering the kindly warning, “See that 
thou copy no man, save in the matter of faith- 
fulness.” W. 
First month, 1884. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia (Race street), held on the 16th inst., 
a joint committee, numbering fifty-two, was 
appointed, to take into consideration “the 
duty of the meeting to its members.” 

A meeting of this committee was held, at 
which twelve of its number were set apart to 
co-operate with the officers and teachers of 
the First-day schools connected with the 
Monthly Meeting. 

A conference with these was held on Sec- 
ond-day last, which resulted in a division of 


to the clogged wheel: they rather add drags. ; the committee into threesub-committees of four 
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each, to meet with the schools, and encourage 
the work in which they are engaged. 

It was concluded to hold Race Street 
School at the close of the morning meeting, 
the change to take effect on the first First- 
day in Second month. 

A strong and earnest desire is felt that the 
older members of the meeting will, as far as 
possible, help forward this movement. 

It has been undertaken with the hope that 
a common ground of interest in the Society 
— be found on which all can come together 
ee labor for the spiritual welfare of the 


y: 

At Green Street Monthly Meeting, held 
on the 17th, the committee appointed to col- 
lect funds and erect a meeting-house on a 
part of the Fair Hill property made its final 
report and was discharged. 

hree persons were received into member- 
ship on convincement, and two others made 
application for membership. R. 





A Quarterly Session of the Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on “'Temper- 
ance and Intoxicating Beverages” was held 
on the 19th instant, at Fifteenth and Race 
streets. 

Though the day was very unfavorable, 
about 40 answered to their names; excuses 
were read for several who were unable to be 
present. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee, 
as read, gave encouraging evidence that the 
work has been entered upon with an earnest- 
ness that promises increasing usefulness. 
Three addresses have been issued by the com- 
mittee—one to the superintendents of the 
public schools, one to teachers’ institutes, and 
one to the schools and school committees of 
our own Society. 

These essays were read, and the action of 
the committee fully united with. The object 
sought to be accomplished is the introduction 
of temperance lessons in our schools, that the 
children may be taught the evil effects of 
alcoholic stimulants ov the human system 
while in the formative period of their lives. 

The Book Committee reported having pro- 
curd various tracts and pamphlets, and 
placed the same at Friends’ Book Store for 
gratuitous distribution. 

A committee to prepare the Annual Report 
to the Yearly Meeting was appointed. R. 


CuIDE your soul little, cheer it much, cheer 
it with thoughts and words and actions of a 
wise, humane, noble, and heavenly sort. Fret 
not against and brood not over the limitations 
of your lot, but consider its divine possibilities. 


but little, let us waste it not in “ vain regrets ” 
that it is no more.—N. E. B. 
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LaBor THE Law or Lire.—Life, to the 
most of mankind, is one perpetual] warfare 
with imperfect humanity, either in its physi- 
cal, mental or moral attributes. If, in an in- 
dividual case, the goal is reached of a “ sound 
mind ina sound body” there is yet higher 
heights to climb in the ascent spiritual. But 
even then the struggle must continue for 
those around us; one cannot divorce himself 
from his fellows. It has been well said that: 


“The life of the world presses in upon us ; 
its currents of thought, its waves of passion 
flow and beat all about us; its joys, its sor- 
rows, its struggles touch all hearts. Whether 
we will or not we have to live in this larger 
life of humanity ; we cannot get away from 
it; it knocks at our doors, it cries in our 
ears, it appeals to our hearts. And hence 
we find ourselves coming into larger thoughts 
and feelings; their burdens press upon us 
till often we cry for rest, rest from the noise 
of war or the cry of hunger, or the strife for 
place or power. But there is no escape. We 
must listen; we must look ; we must see and 
hear; we must suffer; we must work.” 


Toil on we must till the summons of “ well 
done” rewards us. But the point to gain is 
this, that we seek to enjoy this work, that we 
do not let it fret us or destroy our own growth 
in best things. Ruskin says: “ When one 
gets to love work his life isa happy one” 
for “toil is the law. Pleasure comes through 
toil and not by self-indulgence and indolence.” 
So let us not stand appalled at the work and 
moral warfare the world so constantly points 
out tous. Not a day passes but the press 


teems with the recorded deeds of wrong do- 


ing, and we query again and again, how can 
we reach the masses with our better thought, 
our higher standard of living? The appetites 
and passions are not curbed, and in some un- 
guarded moment the life of a fellow creature 
is put in danger, if not lost, and sorrow fills 
the hearts and homes of hundreds because of 
the imperfect control of one. Thus, as has 
been said, there is no escape, all are bound 


What you can do, let that have your heart | together by one common tie of humanity. 
and mind, and soul and strength. If we have | Let us then cultivate the desire to work for 


~~ 
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the elevation of men, and if no way opens for 
us to work for the masses, we can at least 
perfect our own characters, And herein lies, 
perhaps, the hardest work of all. It is said 
“ the prayers of the righteous availeth much,” 
let us so strive to live that our daily lives 
will be one perpetual prayer, not only ascend- 
ing to the heights above, but permeating and 
influencing for good those that come in con- 
tact with us. Cheerfully;then let each one of 
us go forth to labor holding to the hope of a 
reward as expressed by one who is an earnest 
worker, and “ craves to be of real service as a 
helper to truer, higher and holier thinking. 
We cannot, any of us, afford to rest and 
linger on a lower plane when the mountain 
tops of truth offer such broad clear views of 
the beyond—above the fogs, above the 
clouds—the clear, pure light of His counte- 
nance irradiates all. Is it cold because it is 
at so high an altitude? When we reach the 
earthly pinnacles it is indeed cold and un- 
satisfying, but the Pisgah tops of Divine 
effulgence are ablaze with light and warmth. 
There is quiet and catmness, because all strife, 
all bitterness, all anger is left far down among 
the mists and fogs of unrest and vacillation. 
In the full assurance of Divine favor there is 
peace and joy, worth all the struggle and 
labor that the soul must pass through to 
reach it.” 





Deatu oF Kesnus CounpER Sen.—The 
departure of this devout, earnest and eloquent 
leader of one branch of the Brahmo Somaj, 
of India, is announced. His life work is now 
over, and to others falls the task to which he 
bent all the energies of his mind and directed 
the fervor of his soul’s aspiration. 

With such of his published utterances as 
have from time to time come before us, we 
have been able to sympathize and have felt 
deep satisfaction that such lofty spiritual 
views found acceptance with the people of 
his ancient and intellectual race. 

Chunder Sen was the cousin and life long 
friend of Mozoomdar—so lately in this country. 

Says the Christian Register : 

“ His death will throw a new responsibility 
upon that man, who, we trust, has safely 
arrived in India by this time; though, if he 
tarried awhile in Japan, as he hoped to do, 





this is somewhat doubtful. Our Hindu brother 
will have the warm sympathy of many 
American friends in the loss which, in com- 
mon with all lovers of religious and social 
ab in India, he is called upon to bear. 

hy cannot the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
in India now sink their differences at the 
grave of Keshub, and unite their forces in the 
noble work they are doing?” 

It will be remembered that the division of 
the Brahmo Somaj, founded in 1830, by 
Rammohan Roy, took place in 1859. 

The ability and enthusiasm of Keshub 
Chunder Sen was directed against the caste 
system of India, from which the Brahmo 
Somaj of Calcutta was not yet emancipated. 
There was a conservative branch which clung 


‘to the traditions of their fathers, and these 


constitute one body. The progressive branch 
assumed the title of the Brahmo Somaj, of 
India. It is stated that the whole number of 
Brahmos is small, probably not exceeding 
1,000, and that many of these are young 
Hindoos educated at the English colleges. 
The progressive Brahmos opened their first 
house for public worship in 1869, in Calcutta. 
The teachings of Chunder Sen are somewhat 
familiar to our readers, as, from time to time, 
we have found place in our columns for his 
utterances. We have felt that the Brahmos 
are engaged in a most noble effort to rescue 
their race from bondage to superstition, and 
desire very earnestly their enlargement. 





ProposEp CHance.—The truism that 
“ Change is not necessarily improvement,” is 
often heard among us when modifications of 
existing customs are deemed advisable—and 
the signs of the times appear to warn us that 
all is not as it should be in our borders. 

It is one of the conditions of our existence 
in communities that there is provided for 
human needs and duties a diversity of gifts. 
It is for some to plan—for theirs is the gift 
of foreseeing the probable working of the plan, 
It is for others to consider and propose objec- 
tions, that the body may not move unad- 
visedly into radical measures. Some in- 
evitably dread the untried, and having found 
happiness and peace under existing limita- 
tions desire only a tranquil continuance. 

Yet it is right to remind those who are 
most averse to change that all progress which 
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has been the resultant of new departures, 
more or less violent, which have involved 
pain to many sincere hearts. 

The customs of the Society of Friends are 
founded on the acknowledgment of the gene- 
ral truth that among true Christians there is 
a diversity of gifts, but the one Spirit. 
Changes have taken place from time to time, 
not because all have been able to see to- 
gether, but by common consent. 

Those who doubt and those who object 
waive their objections and doubts after due 
discussion, and submit to a measure of which 
they are not as yet desirous, and in many 
cases the results show that such submission 
to an earnest demand for progress has often 
been the part of wisdom. 

“ Party spirit” should have no place in our 
religious society. It is as foreign to true 
Christian unity as is that of arbitrary domina- 
tion. Either are destructive in their nature, 
and disappear before the sunshine of love and 
good will, which is the life of the Church. 


FRIENDS’ 


MARRIED. 


CHANDLER—THOMAS.—On First mo. 
Ist, 1884, at Race Street Meeting-house, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of 
Philadelphia, of which both are members, D. 
Webster Chandler, son of the late John and 
Maria Jane Chandler, of Kennett, Pa., and 
Esther L. Wildman, daughter of the late 
Samuel and Martha Thomas, both of Phila- 
delphia. 


EASTBU RN—GIDEON.—On First month 
17th, 1884, at Girard Avenue Meeting-house, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, of Philadelphia, Henry K. Eastburn, 
son of Robert K. and Miriam I. Eastburn, and 
Carrie, daughter of AnnaS and the late An- 
drew J. Gideon, all of Philadelphia. 


DIED. 


ABBOTT.—On First month 13th, 1884, at 
Hillsdale, N. J., Martha R. widow of Joseph 
Gardiner Abbott, in her 74th year; a member 
of Chesterfield, N. J., Monthly Meeting. 


CARY.—On First month 15th 1884, at New- 
town, Bucks co., Pa., Sarah L., wife of Silas 
Cary, in her 69th year. 


CON ARD.—On Eleventh mo. 30th, 1883, at 
Westgrove, N. J., Rachel 8., widow of Milton 
Conard, in her 78th year; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


HATTON.—On Twelfth mo. 25th, 1883, at 
Harveysburg, Ohio, Edward Hatton, in the 
90th year of his age; an Elder of Miami 
Meeting. 


IVINS.—On First me. 13th, 1884, at Lang- 
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horne, Pa., Charles F., son of Albert B. and 
Anna K. Ivins, aged about 7 months. 


NOBLE.—On Twelfth mo. 31st, 1883, Ann 
Noble, aged 75 years ; a well-beloved member 
of Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting of South- 
ern Quarter. 


THE EVENING AND MORNING GLOW. 


While learned men are conjecturing the 
probable cause of the wonderful twilight 
radiance which has made our winter evenings 
and mornings a constantly renewed delight, 
we are conscious of a sentiment of deep satis- 
faction in observing that these signs in the 
heavens are not awakening superstitious fears 
in any reasonably well-regulated mind. 
Much less striking celestial phenomena, in 
days of old, would have been the cause of 
great fear, and there would have been heard 
a thousand yoices of alarm in the world, in 
terror, deprecating the impending wrath of 
the omnipotent Deity. 

In the natural, no less than in the spiritual 
realm we now see how the truth sets free. 
True, the scientific are not able as yet to pro- 
pose any adequate explanation of the splendors 
of the dawning and closing day. But so 
many of the mysterjes of the earth and sky 
have been unveiled, that we stand in simple 
joy before this new mystery, which has not 
as yet been clouded by any gloomy prog- 
nostics. ‘“ The heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.” 

Professor Langley, of the Allegheny Uni- 
versity, Allegheny, Penna., has recently given 
some particulars of his own observations that 
are of interest in this connection. He says: 

‘‘In 1878 I was on the upper slopes of 
Mount Etna, in the volcanic wastes, three or 
four hours’ journey above the zone of fertile 
ground. I passed a portion of the winter at 
that elevation engaged in studying the trans- 
parency of the earth’s atmosphere. I was 
much impressed by the fact that here, on a 
site where the air is supposed to be as clear 
as anywhere in the world, at this considerable 
altitude, and where we were surrounded by 
snow-fields and deserts of black lava, the 
telescope showed that the air was filled with 
minute dust particles, which evidently had no 
relation to the local surroundings, but ap- 
parently formed a portion of an envelope 
common to the whole earth. I was confirmed 
in this opinion by my recollection that Pro- 





. found to be due to. myriads of the minutest 
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fessor Piazzi Smith, on the Peak of Teneriffe, 
in mid-ocean, saw these strata of dust rising 
to the height of over a mile, reaching out to 
the horizon in every direction, and so dense 
that they frequently hid a neighboring island 
mountain, whose peak rose above them, as 
though out of an upper sea. In 1881 I was 
on Mount Whitney, in Southern California, 
the highest peak in the United States, unless 
some of the Alaskan mountains can rival it. 
I had gone there with an expedition from the 
Allegheny Observatory, under the official 
direction of General. Hazen, of the Signal 
Service, and had camped at an altitude of 
12,000 feet, with a special object of studying 
analogous phenomena. On ascending the 
peak of Whitney, from an altitude of nearly 
15,000 feet the eye looks to the east over one 
of the most barren regions in the world. Im- 
mediately at the foot of the mountain is the 
Inyo Desert, and on the east a range of 
mountains parallel to the Sierra Nevadas, 
but only about 10,000 feet in height. From 
the valley the atmosphere had appeared 
beautifully clear. But from this aerial 
height we looked down on what seemed a kind 
of level dust-ocean, invisible from below, but 
whose depth was six or seven thousand feet, 
as the upper portion only of the opposite 
mountain range rose clearly out of it. The 
color of the light reflected to us from this 
dust-ocean was clearly red, and it stretched 
as far as the eye could reach in every direc- 
tion, although there was no special wind or 
local cause for it. It was evidently like the 
dust seen in mid-ocean from the Peak of 
Teneriffe—something present all the time, 
and a permanent ingredient in the earth’s 
atmosphere.” 

“ At our own great elevation the sky was 
of a remarkably deep violet, and it seemed at 
first as if no dust was present in this upper 
air, but in getting, just at noon, in the edge 
of the shadow of a range of cliffs which rose 
1,200 feet above us, the sky immediately 
about the sun took on a whitish hue. On 
scrutinizing this through the telescope it was 


dust particles. I was here at a far greater 
height than the summit of Etna, with nothin 
around me except granite and snow-fields, 
and the presence of this dust in a compara- 
tively calm air much impressed me. I 
mentioned it to Mr. Clarence King, then Di- 
rector of the ‘United “States Geological Sur- 
veys, who was one of the first to ascend 
Mount Whitney, and he informed me that 
this upper dust was probably due to the 
“loess” of China, having been borne across 
the Pacific and a quarter of the way around 
the world. We were at the summit of the 
continent, and the air which swept by us was 
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unmingled with that of the lower regions of 
the earth’s surface. Even at this great alti- 
tude the dust was perpetually present in the 
air, and I became confirmed in the opinion 
that there is a permanent dust shell inclosing 
the whole planet to a height certainly of 
about three miles (where direct observation 
has followed it), and not improbably to a 
height even greater; for we have no reason 
to suppose that the dust carried up from the 
earth’s surface stops at the height to which we 
have ascended. The meteorites, which are 
consumed at an average height of twenty to 
forty miles, must add somewhat to this. Our 
observations with special apparatus on Mount 
Whitney went to show that the red rays are 
transmitted with greatest facility through our 
air and rendered it extremely probable that 
this has a very large share in the colors of a 
cloudless sky at sunset and sunrise, these 
colors depending largely upon the average 
size of the dust particles.” 

“It is especially worth notice that, as far 
as such observations go, we have no reason to 
doubt that the finer dust from the earth’s 
surface is carried up to a surprising altitude. 
I speak here, not of the grosser dust particles, 
but of those which are so fine as to be in- 
dividually invisible, except under favoring 
circumstances, and which are so minute that 
they might be an almost unlimited time in 
settling to the ground, even if the atmosphere 
were to become perfectly quiet. I have not 
at hand any data for estimating the amount 
of dust thrown into the air by such eruptions 
as those which recently occurred in Java and 
Alaska. But it is quite certain, if the ac- 
counts we have are not exaggerated, that the 
former alone must have been counted by 
millions of tons and must in all probability 
have exceeded in amount that contributed 
by meteorites during an entire year. Neither 
must it be supposed that this will at once 
sink to the surface again. Evén the smoke of 
a conflagration so utterly insignificant, com- 
pared with nature’s scale, as the burning of 
Chicago was, according to Mr. Clarence 
King, perceived on the Pacific Coast; nor is 
there any improbability that I can see in sup- 
posing that the eruption at Krakatoa may 
have charged the atmosphere of the whole 
planet (or at least of a belt encircling it) for 
months with particles sufficiently large to 
scatter the rays of red light and partially ab- 
sorb the others, and to produce the phenome- 
non that is now exciting so much public in- 
terest.” 

An English mechanic has invented a horse- 
shoe composed of three thicknesses of cow- 
hide compressed into a steel mold, and sub- 
jected to a chemical preparation. It will last 
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longer than the common shoe, weighs only 
one-fourth as much, does not split the hoofs, 
requires no calks, and is very elastic. 
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PRISON PETS. 


Every man, even the lowest type of crimi- 
nal, loves something or somebody. It may 
be a selfish, base love; but it is a love 
nevertheless. Who can fully understand 
the anomaly presented by the wife-kicking, 
“Black Country” {puddler, who feasts his 
favorite bull-dog while his poor children go 
about uncared for? Most likely, the pris- 
oner, who has been so tender with the spar- 
row when shut off from the world, rarely 
noticed such an obscure creature in his days 
of freedom. There existed, however, some 
object or objects upon which he lavished 
his love; and, refused access to these, he 
turns to the sparrow or the mouse. To 
whatever cause the passion may be attrib- 
uted, it is true that all are equally ready to 
avenge any insult offered; and he would be 
a rash man who, of malice aforethought, 
would injure a prison pet. We have seen 
men, perfectly tractable and well-behaved 
on other occasions, behave like demons when 
the favorite sparrow or mouse has suffered 
violence at the hands of a warder, who, pos- 
sessing more zeal than discretion, has not 
been able to discover anything in the affair 
save a breach of prison rules. Whether or 
not the domestic mouse is more cognizant 
of the baseness of human nature than his 
relative, the field-mouse, we cannot say; but 
certain it is that he rarely succumbs to the 
blandishments of the tamer, is less docile, 
and more apt to return to his normal state 
on the first opportunity. A pet domestic 
mouse is a rarity compared with the more 
tractable field-mouse, and the tamer of the 
former is looked at in the light of a pro- 
fessional. His ability is requisitioned to 
assist the amateur, and his proficiency in 
the profession thus becomes a marketable 
commodity. A “sixer” or an “ eighter”— 
oe slang for a six or an eight ounce 
oaf—occasionally is payment rendered for 
assistance in bringing a domestic mouse 
into a state of subjection. A free man, 
with hundreds of other matters to engage his 
attention, could not spare the time ne- 
cessary to turn out such marvels of the 
taming art as are to be found among prison 
pets. At work in the fields, haymaking or 
harvesting, a mouse is seized, secreted in 
the breast-pocket, and kept in there by 
means of a handkerchief which closes the 
mouth of the pocket. Imagine with what 
anxiety the man would go through the cus- 
tomary ordeal of being searched on his 
return from labor, fearful least, when the 
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handkerchief is removed for a thorough, 
search, mousie’s bright eyes should peep 
over the ridge of the pocket, and thus dis- 
cover himself to the searcher, very possibly 
to be ruthlessly despatched. Should some 
more than usually amiable warder be the 
searcher, he may—seeing that a mouse can- 
not aid the prisoner in an attempt to escape 
—willfully pass over him, or in his hurry, 
fail to “feel” the little soft creature. 
Mousie’s education has already begun. 
After having been taken out “to work” 
some two or three days, he learns to “lie 
close,” not, however, before he has received 
sundry tappings on the nose, as warnings of 
what to expect in case he should feel dis- 
posed to wander. Then, the experiment of 
leaving the little fellow at home is tried. 
A nest of picked oakum has been made in 
an out-of-the-way corner of the cell; and 
into this nest he is put, with many injunc- 
tions not to stir while the master is from 
home. There is great perturbation of mind 
on the convict’s returning from labor, for’ 
many things may have happened during his 
absence. Everything is eagerly scanned to 
see if itis in the same condition as it was 
left. On being satisfied that it is, the little 
quadruped is taken out for a share of the 
meagre meal. That over, he is put through 
a course of training,—taught to ‘run up the 
sleeve and come out at the shirt collar; to 
beg for crumbs; and, on the approach of the 
slightest danger, to rush into the harbor of 
eos, the breast-pocket. Some unlucky 
day, the prisoner returns to find his pet 
gone; and real are his secret lamentations 
over his loss,—far more real, possibly, than 
when, in his days of freedom, he lost his 
child by death. The unsentimental prison 
cat, seeking what she may devour, has smelt 
out our little friend: and, in a moment, this 
companion and solace is a thing of the past. 
Or, seeking “fresh woods and pastures new,” 
but not dreaming of forsaking his old home 
altogether, mousie shyly wanders off, and is 
snapped up by some other representative of 
the taming fraternity. In either case, he is 
lost to his old master, who is inconsolable 
at his disappearance.—Chambers’s Journal. 





Susan B. Anruony recently visited in 
England the former home of Harriet Martin- 
eau, which now is occupied by a Quaker 
family. “I chatted with these Friends,” she 
says, “in the drawing-room where Emerson, 
Garrison, Charlotte Bronte, and many of the 
other great souls of earth had come to honor 
Harriet Martineau in the days gone by. I 
sat at the table in her library where she had 
penned so many noble thoughts, looked into 
the chamber where she had slept, suffered, 
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and died, and out at the beautiful landscape THE PRIZE FLOWER. 
she enjoyed in these last sad days. Inthe| [The prize for window-gardening, in London, was 


kitchen, the same range, dresser, table, and | Won by a poor man living in an attic, where the sun 


: shone but forafew minutes every day, when he would 
chairs stand there as she left them ; and her | hold his flower up and turn,it round while the sun- 


‘favorite black and yellow spotted cat, now | “™"°/*sted-] ‘ 
sixteen years old, still keeps faithful watch | 1t was high noon; and through the dusty streets 





” A worn, stooped form, among the busy throng, 
on the threshold. Wended his way. A little flower he bore 
oe Within his arm, and, when he reached the 


THE TALLEST TREES IN THE WORLD. lace 


P a santa 
It is usually considered that this epithet | Where they had bid him come, he laid it down 
belongs, par excellence, to the famous “ Big Amongst the rest ; he standing near to wait. 


3. oe : Flowers of the richest hue, sweet-scented ones, 
Trees ” in California, variously known by the | And those of dazzling splendor were there, too: 
J _@ namesof Wellingtonia or Sequoia. These are, | His eye scarce moved to them, whate’er they 


however, far surpassed in height, and proba- waee. 

. . . Shy, silent, and unnoticing he stood 
bly also in the total amount of timber in a As guardian of his own bright, peerless one ; 
single tree, by the real giants of the vegeta- 


: , For it had been the sweetest thing to him 
ble kingdom, the noble gum-trees of the | In his lone life; and, as it grew, he watched 
genus Eucalyptus, which grow in the Victo- | The velvet petals opening from the buds, 


rian State Forest, on the slopes of the moun- | 48 er would the features of her child. 

. +s ae . Its sweet delicious fragrance was to him 
jig nes Gipps er from the rest of As grateful love ; it was a thing divine, 
the colony of Victoria, and also in the moun- | go exquisitely wrought! and, when he felt 
tain ranges north of Cape Otway, the first | Oppressed by anxious care, ,’twould softly 
land which is usually “ made” by any vessel 


breathe 
bound from England for Melbourne direct. | Sweet words from Holy Writ, ‘And shall He 
As will presently be shown, there are only 


not 
97) i 
four of the Californian trees known to be Re Se ee ee 
above 300 feet high, the tallest being 325 feet, 
















heart to rest. 
At length, his name was called, but he re- 


and only about sixty have been measured mained 

that exceed 200 feet in height. In the large shee ante thought, and heaven had those 
y tracts near the sources of the Watts river,| , 14 nt one come end wb te him, “ Your 

however (a northern branch of the Yarra- flower 

yarra, at the mouth of which Melbourne is | Has gained the prize,” he knew not what was 

built), all the trees average from 250 to 300 said ; y 5 

feet in height, mostly straight as an arrow, ——— . knew, his eye grew bright, tears 


and with very few branches. Many fallen trees 
measure 350 feet in length, and one huge 
specimen was discovered lately which was 
found, by actual measurement with a tape, to 
be 435 feet long from its roots to where the 
trunk had been broken off by the fall; and REST. 
at that point it was 3 feet in diameter, so that 1 ttt atea eenmrah cite 

the entire tree could not have been less than Sisinitid scale a eA ate d I for beaide: 
valle os a ae mF er wealth nor ioe nor friends, but only 

~~ 1A, p ; 


this 
a Eucalyptus of either of the species E. ob-| Rest from myself—the height of earthly bliss, 
lique or E. amygdalina. It should be noted 


Self freed from self—its discontent and pride. 
that these gigantic trees do not, like their Somewhere, thought I, the secret must abide. 
California prototypes, grow in small and iso- But where? “O soul,” I said, “thy long un- 
lated groves, towering above smaller speci- 


rest 
mens of the same, or of closely allied kinds, 


Is pledge divine thou may’st be fully blest, 
And from the strife and storm securely hide!” 
but that, both in the Dandenong and Otway 
ranges, nearly every tree in the forest, over 


Too much had life for me. An ocean vast, 
Whose daily tides, by mighty forces swayed, 
a large area, is on this enormous scale.— 
World of Wonders. 


Were oft by winds in battle fierce arrayed, 


Forbade me hear aught else save its rough 
Epvucation is a companion which no mis- 


blast. 
That quiet Lake, I found, where Jesus taught ; 
fortune can distress, no crime destroy, no 
enemy alienate, no despot enslave; at home 


And there, the ‘‘ Still Small Voice,”’ my bless- 
a friend, abroad an introduction ; in solitude 


ing brought. 
—Andrew A. Lipscomb, D.D., in the Inde- 
a solace, in society an ornament. It chastens 
. a Vice, it guides virtue, it adds a grace to 


pendent. 
genius. Without it what is man ?—Phillips. 


The aged cheek for very joy of heart. 

And there was pride, not for himself, nor all 
His care; but such we feel when noble things 
Are done by those we love! 


—WSelected. 








Consu tT the lips for opinions, the conduct 
for convictions. 
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BUSINESS HABITS. 


Florence Nightingale once said that “three- 
fourths of the mischief in women’s lives arises 
from their excepting themselves from the rule 
. of training considered needful for men.” 
There is no department of industry in which 
special training is not needed. There are 
technical details connected with every trade, 
and it is the mastery of them that enables 
one to carry on a business. Yet few girls are 
thoroughly trained; and so many of them 
have an idea that they have only to lift up 
their finger, and people will be deligthted to 
employ them. As girlhood is the time for 
obtaining the training, it would indeed be 
well if girls could be made to realize the 
importance of taking trouble, and giving 
time and patience to learning thoroughly the 
details of the$profession they intend to follow. 

It remains for the girls of to day to remove 
this reproach from women. Accuracy, punc- 
tuality, and perseverance can only be acquired 
in youth. it is almost hopeless for grown-up 
people, who have become accustomed to work 
for a while, then stop when they feel tired, to 
force themselves to practice business habits. 
Yet there is no reason why girls, if brought 
up to feel that work is before them and must 
be done, that it is not a question: whether they 
shall undertake it or leave it, but rather 
whether they shall do it well or ill, make ita 
success or a failure,—I say there is no reason 
why girls impressed with this idea should not 
be as indefatigable and methodical as their 
brothers are. 

I wish it were more usual than it is for girls 
to be brought up to think that they must 
work, and make their own way. They would 
be both better and happier for it. Iam glad 
to know that opinion is broadening on this 
point, and that workers are looked upon with 
more respect than they used to be. A few 
years ago, a girl who worked for money was 
regarded with a certain scorn by the majority 
of people, and spoken of as a “young person;” 
while the girl who remained at home doing 
nothing particular, but waiting forsome young 
man to be kind enough to come and marry 
her, was regarded as a “young lady.” Things 
are not so bad as that now. Girls themselves 
look, I am sure, with respect and even with 
envy upon those of their companions who are 
busy, independent, and self-supporting. And 
they have cause todo so. Next to the pleasure 
of working to help others comes the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that we work that. we may not 
be a burden to others.—Phillis Browne, in 
“ What Girls Can Do.” 


Ir thou desirest to be borne with, thou 
must bear also with others. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Vitality of Plants—About the middle of 
9th mo., 1883, while wandering around on 
Tinicum gathering plants, I got half a dozen , 
fruit-bearing branches of Lycopodium den- 
droidium into my collecting box, along with 
a mass of vegetable matter of a rather more 
deciduous nature. The box and plants were 
left undisturbed from that date until about 
the first of the 11th mo., when the box was 
opened. I found that while the larger part 
of the plants had degenerated into a sort of 
rotten, moldy mass, the Lycopodium was as 
fresh and green as. when first pulled. The 
spikes of fruit had ripened somewhat, and 
the general appearance of them was that of 
fresh specimens, somewhat more advanced 
than they were when put into the box over a 
month ago. 

This plant, as well as others of its particu- 
lar pattern, has rather small roots and does 
not seem to depend upon them solely for its 
supply of nourishment. The circumstance 
reminds me of another and similar one, which 
my father tells concerning Talinumteritifolium. 
This plant selects dry, barren places on which 
to grow, and it is nowhere so much at home 
as on dry, crumbly serpentine outcrops. A 
specimen was put into an extemporized flower- 
press, between sheets of newspaper. 
of at once drying up and becoming stiff and 
hard, as most other plants do under such con- 
ditions, it actually grew, sprouted, and nearly 
perfected its seed, and continued to show 
unmistakable signs of life for some weeks. — 
T. C. P., in the Student. 


Kilauea, the wonderful valcano of, the 
Hawaiian islands is unlike other volcanoes in 
that it is not a true crater with lava beds 
dipping outward on every side. It isa pit of 
ovoidal shape, sunk from 300 to 800 feet 
below the surface of a plain, which, however 
slopes away on every side at the rate of 125 feet 
to the mile. This sunken pit occupies about 
four square miles in extent, being nearly three 
miles in length and over seven miles in cir- 
cumference. There are three craters at the 
bottom of this pit filled with molten lava, 
which is in constant activity. Capt. Dutton 
calls this pit a caldera, and supposes it origi- 
nated as a single crater of as dimensions, 
and gradually increased in size by the falling 
in of the walls, the various concentric seg- 
ments being melted by the great heat and 
disappearing. One can now observe terraces 
of rock around the pit, sunk to different levels 
which will probably disappear in the next 
great eruption. Quite recently attention has 
been called to an apparently similar extinct 
caldera in the Cascade Mountains of Southern 
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Oregon. Lieut Symonds, Chief Engineer of 
the Department of the Columbia, U.S. A, 
describes it in his report of 1882. 
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plaint about it are the children on the street, 
This is not remarkable, when one remembers 


It lies on | that Whittier does not stand on his dignity, 


the southwest side of Mt. Scott, a lava peak | but joins in the game played in his presence, 


9,016 feet high, and is known as Mystic or 
Crater Lake. There is an elliptic basin of. 
water estimated to be five miles long and 
three miles wide, with unbroken cliff-walls 
varying from 500 to 2,000 feet in altitude. 
A conical island, like a cinder cone, is the 
only occupant of the lake, and in its center. 
Lieut. Symonds thinks that Mt. Scott is a 
portion of the eastern rim of the ancient 
crater and that the other portions have been 
denuded by atmospheric or igneous agencies. 
The lowest part of the rim of the pit on the 
west is 7,143 feet above the sea. It is more 
likely that this pit is a caldera, analogous to 
Kilauea and Mauna Loa in origin and struc- 
ture. A party of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey explored it the past season and 
will shortly report upon it. This Oregon 
lava field is part of an immense volcanic 
overflow, covering more than 200,000 square 
miles, reaching south to middle California, 
north to the Forty-ninth parallel, and east: to 
Wyoming, including the Yellowstone National 
Park.—Independent. 


HOME LIFE OF WHITTIER. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford in her biogra- 


phical sketch of the Poet Whittier, in Harper’s 
Magazine, gives this pleasant pen pictuge of 
his home life. 


J. G. Whittier has never married; and, 
with the single exception of the exquisite 
lines‘entitled “ Benedicite,” he has given the 
public no clew to the romance of his youth. 
His sister Elizabeth, sympathizing with him 
completely, of a rare poetic nature and fas- 
tidious taste, and of delicate, dark-eyed 
beauty, was long a companion that must have 
made the want of any other less keenly felt 
than by lonely men in general. The bond 
between the sister and brother was more per- 
fect than any of which we have known, except 
that between Charles and Mary Lamb; and, 
in this instance, the conditions were of perfect 
moral and mental health. To the preciousness 
of the relationship, the pages of the poet 
bear constant witness; and Amesbury village 
is full of traditions of their affection, and of 
the gentle loveliness and brilliant wit of 
Elizabeth, whom the people admired and 
reverenced almost as much as they do the poet 
himself, for his old neighbors have the closest 
affection for Whittier. Except very occa- 
sionally, what was his thought has been 
theirs; and, now that he is not with them 
daily, they miss him sadly. And among those 
who miss him most and make the most com- 


writes his nonsense verses on demand, has the 
keenest sense of the ludicrous, and loves all 
sorts of innocent fun. We have heard him 
say that he was known among the children as 
the man with the parrot,—the parrot being a 
remarkable bird that used to stop the doctor’s 
gig with his “ Whoa!” and when the school 
bell rang would call from his lofty perch, 
“Run in, boys! run in!”—the fact being 
that the children felt the parrot to be a bond 
between them, and he was less of a demigod 
and more of a man to their imagination on 
account of “Charlie.” Whittier is of course 
very fond of children, and has been known 
to risk the loss of an important train with 
equanimity, when the easy-going, good-na- 
tured hackman had been overtaken by an 
uproarious school of children, and had gone 
with them for a little drive, appearing at the 
door at length, the carriage overflowing with 
the rosy faces of the laughing little people, 
who cared nothing about time, tide, and the 
train. 


ARBITRATION IN THE COAL MINES. 


The success of the effort to settle the dif- 
ference between the coal miners of Western 
Pennsylvania and the companies which employ 
them is an event of no small importance. 
On the 1st of May the operators proposed to 
reduce the price paid for mining coal from 34 
to 3 cents per bushel. The miners did not 
acquiesce in the reduction, but to the number 
of 8,000 determined to strike work. Shortly 
afterward a bill passed the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, providing for voluntary tribunals 
for the settlement of disputes between em- 
ployers and employed. It was determined, 
at once, to test the practical utility of this 
measure, and the miners resumed work pend- 
ing the arbitration. The tribunal appointed 
for the purpose, and made up of representa- 
tives of both sides of the controversy, made 
a thorough investigation of the condition of 
the trade and the claims of both parties, but - 
failed to agree. The matter was then referred 
to the umpire who had been agreed upon—a 
prominent banker of Pittsburg—and he de- 
cided upon 3+ cents a bushel as the price 
which the operators could afford to pay, and 
still make a small profit by adopting certain 
practical economies in the conduct of their 
business, and which the miners ought, under 
all circumstances of the case, to be willing to 
accept. The miners expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the decision and their willingness to 
continue work at the new rate.” The Times, 


in a long editorial on the subject, remarked : 


‘ 
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“ This event marks a notable advance in the 
method of dealing with industrial controver- 
sies in thiscountry. It is a recognition of the 
fact that there are two sides in the disputes 
between employers and employed which are 
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deserving of consideration, and that neither |: 


party is likely to be altogether right in its 
demands. Unless they can reach an amicable 
agreement, therefore, it is better for both to 
refer the matter in dispute to a disinterested 
tribunal and to abide by its decision.— New 
York Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION OF INDIAN YOUTH. 


We are glad to note the increasing 
interest manifested in the education of Indian 
children, and especially in such training in 
essential industries of youth of both sexes as 
will enable them. to form civilized homes in 
their own lands, and so build up a truly civ- 
ilized life on a substantial iedidation. 

The more benevolent policy of the United 
States Government is certainly vindicating 
itself. Congress, at its last session, made an 
appropriation of $75,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of placing Indian children in educa- 
tional institutions where they can come in 
contact with the white people, and receive the 
same instruction as these bestow upon the 
youth of their own race. 

None are taken except with the free con- 
sent of their parents, and each child is sup- 
posed to remain where it is placed for three 


ears. 

The ages of the dusky little people received 
under tutelage is said to vary from 10 to 15 

ears. 

A dispatch from Milwaukee, dated First 
month 19th, announces the arrival in that 
city of thirty-nine Indian children, tired by 
a journey of 1,100 miles, from northwestern 
Dakota. Twenty-seven of this party are girls, 
destined to be placed at the Milwaukee 
House of the Good Shepherd. The other 
twelve are passed on to Feehanville, near 
Chicago. 

Fifty Indian girls are now at the Philadel- 
~ ~phi ouse of the Good Shepherd. The 

Milwaukee House is to have a quota of fifty, 
and something over that number are already 
at Feehanville, near Chicago. 

This is all the work of the Roman Catholic 
body, and for boarding, clothing and educat- 
ing these wards of the nation, and furnishing 
them with such books and stationary as may 
be required, and with medical care, the sum 
of $167.50 per capita annually is allowed by 
the Government for each Indian placed in 
these institutions. If all the bodies of Chris- 
tian professors will do equally zealous work 
in this cause of Indian civilization, what 
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results may we not anticipate, and what 
new unity of spirit may arise from this unity 
of effort ? 


ITEMS. 


THERE is a mammoth locomotive in process 
of construction at the Central Pacific shops at 
Sacramento. The name is El Gobernador. 
The total length of the engine and tender is 
65 feet and 5 inches. 


In a lecture recently delivered at Manches- 
ter, England, Mr. Leo Grindon estimated that 
out of the 100,000 known species of flowerin 
plants 10,000 are of direct service to man, an 
5,000 are more or less poisonous or hurtful. 


THE steamer City of Columbus, which left 
Boston for Savannah on the 17th inst., struck 
the ledge at Gay Head on the morning of the 
18th inst. before daylightand sank. She had 
on board 80 passengers and a crew of 45, and 
it is believed that 100 lives were lost. 


INFORMATION has been received from Wash- 
ington, D. C., that the net decrease in postal 
revenues at 140 principal offices for the fourth 
quarter of 1883, as compared with the same 
quarter of 1882, was $79,948. These offices col- 
lect about one-half of the entire postal revenues. 
The decrease is about 12°10 per cent. The 
three offices showing the greatest loss were 
New York $25,318, Chicago $11,281, and Bos- 
ton $10,455. The largest increase was at Louis- 
ville, Ky., where the receipts for the last quar- 
ter of 1883 exceeded those of 1882 by $13,163. 


Mr. CARPMAIL, the Superindent of the 
Torento Observatory, has received a telegram 
from Melbourne, Australia, announcing the 
discovery of a comet moving rapidly to the 
southeast. The comet is forty degrees south 
of the equator and thirty-four degrees east of 
the first point in Pisces. The comet is barely 
above the horizon, directly to the south, early 
in the evening, but it is unlikely that with the 
aid of the telescope it can be detected in our 
latitude. After its passage around the sun it 
may possibly appear in our sky. 


IN the last few years, according to the Den- 
ver Tribune, the important matter of irrigation 
has been receiving much attention in Colorado. 
Until recent years little was done in this re- 
gard beyond the digging of ditches or flumes 
a few rods in length. The matter will now 
probably receive more attention. Companies 
with large 9 oem have been organized, with 
the object of bringing under cultivation the 
thousands of acres of land otherwise arid, but 
which with proper irrigation proves as arable 
and fertile as the most favored farming sec- 
tion in the rich West. This new industry of 
irrigation not only provides labor for hundreds 
of men and teams but adds to the wealth of 
Colorado by increasing the acreage of arable 
lands and swelling the aggregate volume of 
natural products, notably cereals, fruit and 
vegetables. Two blades of grass are made to 
grow where one grew before, and Colorado, 
from being dependent for home consumption 
upon natural products imported from other 
States, is fast becoming a source of supply for 
Eastern markets.—Public Ledger. 





